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THE progenitor of the family of Culcairn was— 

I. George Munro, second son of Sir Robert Munro, fifth 
Baronet and twenty-third Baron of Fowlis, by his wife Jane, 
eldest daughter of John Forbes, second Baron of Culloden, and 
aunt of the celebrated President Duncan Forbes. 

George Munro was born on the 18th of September 1685. 
He received a liberal education, was a great genius, and possessed 
considerable erudition. Besides the branches of learning com- 
mon to all professions, he acquired an extensive knowledge of 
theological literature. Before he was seventeen years of age, he 
was so well acquainted with ecclesiastical history as to be able 
to give a good account of the advance and decline of the Chris- 
tian religion in various ages and countries, and the degree and 
manner by which the corruption and reformation of the Church 
had been introduced, established, or obstructed. 

But his tastes and talents lay particularly in a military life. 
He therefore entered the army when young, and had attained 
the rank of Captain previous to the insurrection of 1715. In- 
heriting the principles of his fathers, he was, during the whole 


course of that rebellion, actively engaged in support of the rcign- 
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ing dynasty; and, after the suppression of that attempt to restore 
the Stuarts, he was chiefly employed in reducing the inhabitants of 
the western Highlands and Islands to submission to the Govern- 
ment. 

When General Wightman, who had been sent to repel the 
Spanish invasion of 1719, had been long detained at Inverness 
for guides to conduct his troops over the mountains to Glenshicl, 
where the Spaniards and rebels were encamped, and after all the 
promises of such guides had failed, Captain Munro (in the ab- 
sence of his elder brother, Robert the Master of Fowlis, who was 
abroad), acting for his father, Sir Robert, who was blind, speedily 
assembled a body of his clan, proceeded to Inverness to the 
General’s assistance, and marched with the regular troops to 
Glenshiel. 

The petty rebellion, which began and ended with the battle 


of Glenshiel, was projected by Cardinal Alberoni, of Spain, for 
the re-establishment of Romanism, and he devised an expedition 
against Great Britain for that purpose. The principal Jacobite 
leaders in the late rebellion had sought and found refuge in 
France, among them being Earl Marischall, the Earl of Sea- 
forth, the Duke of Ormonde, and others. The Cardinal organ- 
ised an army of six companies of Spanish Infantry, which he 
placed under the command of the Earl Marischall, with a 
Spaniard, named Don Alonso de Santarem, second in command. 
The Earl set sail from San Sebastian, and, after a stormy and 
dangerous passage, landed at Stornoway, in Lewis. After some 
delay there, he-passed over to Kintail, where he was joined by the 
famous Rob Roy and a company of the Macgregors, and some 
of the Macraes and Mackenzies. 

General Wightman on his way across the country from 
Inverness, was joined by those clans who had declared for the 
Government and abandoned Jacobitism. When he reached 
Glenshiel he had 1600 men under his command. He arrived 
there on the 14th of June, and found the rebels strongly posted 
to receive him. The road by which he came followed the course 
of the stream at the bottom of the Pass of Glenshiel, and could 
easily be commanded from the precipitous heights on either side. 
The scantily-covered rocks shelved down towards their base in 
such a manner that a passage through the glen, whilst an oppos- 
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ing force held the upper ground, appeared quite impossible. 
Wightman saw the difficulty of the situation, and paused ere he 
would venture upon such a dubious conflict. He sent skirmish- 
ing parties stealthily to ascend the hills on each side, so as to 
place themselves upon higher positions than those occupied by 
the rebels, hoping thus to dislodge them from their points of 
vantage. The main body of his troops remained in the glen to 
induce the rebels to begin the attack. His plan was a daring 
one, but it effected his purpose. 

The rebels were distributed in admirable battle array upon 
the hill which rose on one side of the glen. The Spaniards 
were posted upon the highest ground, as it was expected that 
their skill in musketry would be most valuable in that position, 
whilst next to them were the Mackenzies, under Seaforth, and a 
small body of Murrays, under the Marquis of Tullibardine. The 
advanced guard was composed entirely of Macgregors, with Rob 
Roy at their head, and to them was entrusted the dangerous 
task of leading the attack. 

The forces seemed so nearly equal in strength that both 
parties stood at bay, each expecting the other to make the first 
advance. At five o'clock in the afternoon, General Wightman 
made a movement as if to pass through the glen, and when, de- 
ploying in line, his troops had reached a critical position, the 
Spaniards opened fire upon them, and disordered their ranks. 
Taking advantage of the confusion, the Macgregors rushed 
boldly down the hill, threw away their firelocks, after they had 
discharged them, and met their enemies at the point of the 
claymore. At this juncture the skirmishers, whom Wightman 
had placed on the hills, poured their deadly fire upon the assail- 
ants, and forced them to retreat, surprised, but not defeated. 
The Spaniards, somewhat terrified at the simultaneous appear- 
ance of enemies, both above and before them, lost heart entirely. 
and became useless for serious warfare; but the undaunted 
Highlanders, goaded to greater enthusiasm by the odds against 
them, repeatedly ventured to the attack, and, at close quarters, 
did great execution. 

Pennant in his Zour, vol. ii, page 389, says that “the 
Highlanders made a poor stand ; but were quickly put to flight ” 
—a statement quite contrary to fact, and one that shows that 
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he was imbued with the same animosity towards the Highlanders 
as his countryman, Dr Johnson. Once and again did the 
Macgregors, the Macraes, and the Mackenzies assail their oppon- 
ents in front, in flank, and in rear; but the defection of the 
Spaniards had made their conflict almost a hopeless one. For 
three hours the battle raged tumultuously, without either party 
gaining much apparent advantage. Had it been possible for 
Wightman to engage the rebels upen an open plain, he would 
have made short work of them; but their heroic defence of the 
strong position which they held forced him to withdraw from the 
contest, and to recall his skirmishers ere nightfall. 

When the rebels reviewed their situation, they found that three 
of their leaders—Seaforth, Tullibardine, and Lord George Murray 
—were seriously wounded, and many of the clansmen had fallen 
in the fray. Great numbers of the Spaniards, unused to the style 
of warfare adopted, had ignominiously fled from the scene of 
battle, and those who remained were too demoralised to be of 
much further service. The most sanguine amongst the rebels 
could not hope for victory, and under the circumstances it only 
remained for them to make the best possible terms of surrender. 
Rob Roy, upon whom the command of the expedition now fell, 
dared not approach Wightman, since it was not likely the Han- 
overian General would treat with a rebel whom his Government 
had repeatedly denounced. He arranged, therefore, that the 
Highlanders should quietly disperse for their homes, bearing 
their wounded chiefs along with them ; and that the leader of the 
Spaniards should yield himself and his men prisoners of war to 
Wightman, and thus secure a safe passage to their native land. 
The advice was adopted, and the Highlanders fled by devious 
paths, best known to themselves, from the place which had 
witnessed their indomitable but fruitless bravery; and Don 
Alonso de Santarem led his crestfallen soldiers down into the 
Valley of Humiliation, and submitted them to the commands of 
the heretic general. Thus ended the battle of Glenshiel. 

Wightman, on reckoning his losses, found he had twenty- 
one men killed, and one hundred and twenty-one wounded, 
among the latter being Captain George Munro of Culcairn, who 
was dangerously wounded in the thigh by the enemy, posted on 
the declivity of the hill, who kept on firing at him after he had 
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fallen. After falling, when by their behaviour he realised that 
they were resolved to dispatch him, he told his servant—a clans- 
man—who was faithfully watching him, to get out of danger, 
lest he might lose his life, for he could be of no service to him 
now, and requested him, when he returned home, to let his father 
and family know that he had done his duty. The faithful High- 
lander thereupon burst into tears, and asked his master how he 
thought he could leave him in that condition, and what would 
they think of him at home if he did so? He told the Captain 
that he would not leave him, and, to shield him from further in- 
jury, he laid himself down on his hands and knees over his 
master, till Serjeant Robert Munro, son of Hugh Munro, of 
Tullochue, with a small party, dislodged the enemy, after having 
previously sworn upon his dirk that he would effect the Captain’s 
rescue. General Stewart, in his “Sketches,” records several acts 
of similar self-devotion and heroism displayed by Highlanders 
towards their commanders and chiefs; but this act of fidelity 
of Munro is, so ‘far as we know, only equalled in ancient 
history by that of Philocratus, slave to Caius Gracchus, who, 
when he was found by his enemies in a wood, covered his master 
with his body, in such a manner that Caius could not be killed 
by them, till they had first dispatched the faithful slave. The 
man who thus so bravely saved his master’s life afterwards be- 
came Captain Munro’s valet, and was treated more like a friend 
than a servant. 

After recovering from his wounds, Captain Munro continued 
vigorous and active in the service of the Government, and ob- 
tained the command of one of the independent companies, in the 
national pay, which were first formed in 1729-30. On the 25th 
of October 1739 these companies, known as the Black Watch, 
were formed into a regiment, numbered the 43rd—now the 42nd 
Royal Highland Regiment—and placed under the command of 
his brother, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Robert Munro. He was 
made its senior Captain, and accompanied it to Flanders in 1743. 
In 1744 he was obliged to retire from active service, owing to a 
severe attack of asthma, aggravated by the air of Flanders. He 
accordingly sold his commission, and on the advice of General 
Wade, and his brother, Sir Robert, he returned home to his 
seat at Newton, in the parish of Kiltearn, intending to spend 
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his remaining days with his family and friends in that peaceful 
retreat. But Providence determined otherwise, and had reserved 
him for some further labours in the military field. 

The Rebellion of 1745 broke out soon after his arrival at 
Newton ; and the danger which threatened his country, with its 
civil and religious liberties, at once brought him renewed strength 
and energy. 

When General Sir John Cope came to Inverness, and having 
been assured of being joined by a number of Highlanders to 
conduct him and his small army through the rebel counties 
between that town and Aberdeen, Captain Munro, with two 
hundred Munros, were the only persons found willing to perform 
the promises which were made by others. He conducted Sir 
John Cope to Aberdeen, whence he was ordered home. On the 
homeward journey, Munro had to pass through a district invested 
by a detachment of the rebels under the command of Gordon of 
Glenbucket, who seemed disposed to oppose his return, but find- 
ing that the Captain was determined to force his way, he retired 
and allowed the Munros to proceed without further molestation. 

Not long afterwards the Earl of Loudon, who held command 
for the King at Inverness, sent Captain Munro with six hundred 
men—all Munros and Macleods—to relieve the city of Aberdeen, 
and the neighbouring country, and counteract the Jacobite rising 
in Aberdeenshire, which place was greatly oppressed by the 
outrages committed by Lord Lewis Gordon, a brother of the 
Duke of Gordon, who was himself in the service of the reigning 
Royal family. Captain Munro proceeded as far as Inverury, a 
small town a few miles west from Aberdeen, where he halted to 
receive intelligence. Owing to the narrowness of the pass, he was 
obliged to quarter a great number of his men in different places 
throughout the neighbourhood. In the meantime a considerable 
reinforcement from the main body of the rebel army, then 
stationed at Perth, was sent under the command of a French 
officer, supported by their picquets and Irish brigades, to Lord 
Gordon’s assistance. On their arrival, Gordon resolved to sar- 
prise and cut off the Captain and his whole party. With this 
object in view, the youthful Jacobite leader, taking advantage of 
the Highlanders being quartered on the inhabitants in the town 
and district of Inverury, moved towards that town in the dusk of 
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the evening of 23rd December 1745, after Captain Munro had 
sent his men to their quarters. But though the Captain did not 
get so early an intimation of the enemy’s approach as he would 
have wished, they were providentially discovered in sufficient 
time to enable him to post the men he had in the town in such a 
manner that they were prepared to give the rebels so warm a 
reception (which they did by attacking them in front and in flank) 
that many of them were left dead on the field. The brave little 
band made a stout resistance, their gallant Captain continuing 
cool, intrepid, and active during the heat of the skirmish; 
but, being taken by surprise and overpowered by far superior 
numbers, they were unable to hold out against an enemy who 
knew the ground better, supported by seven hundred insurgents 
under the immediate command of Lord John Drummond. Cap- 
tain Munro, in the circumstances, thought it advisable to retire, 
and succecded in bringing off his men safe and in good order, 
with the exception of one or two who were killed or taken pri- 
soners. Adam Gordon of Ardoch (now Braelangwell) Captain 
Munro’s nephew, was captured by the rebels and detained for a 
considerable time, during which he was treated with undue rigour 
and severity. He ultimately made his escape and joined his 
uncle. Lord Lewis Gordon did not attempt to pursue, but retired 
with the loss of a number of men, and marched with his followers 
to the Jacobite rendezvous at Stirling. 

The following letter, published for the first time in the /n- 
verness Courter of 27th December 1883, gives some additional 
information relative to the skirmish at Inverury :— 


‘© H. D. S. (Honoured Dear Sir),—Yesternight I understood our minister had a 
letter from Mr Irvine, minister at Elgin, shewing that the Prince’s party was defeated 
in England, the Lords Elcho and Nairn taken, together with 300 of the Prince’s 
Guards and the whole artillery, and that he was retreated to Carlisle, and that the 
English were killing them like dogs on the highway. This news came by a ship from 
Leith, who heard the Castle firing just as he set sail; Gen. Campbell is at Stirling 
with 6000 men, and Gen. Wade is ordered with his whole army for Scotland. 

‘This morning we were alarmed with the affecting news that the Lord Drum- 
mond, with a body of 2000 men, attacked the Macleods and Munroes at Inverury at 
five o’clock yesternight, beginning with the Guard, who, I fear, were mostly killed, as 
I’m informed there were only about 400 men in town, who all engaged. The rest 
were quartered in the country, who, upon the first notice of the fire, for the most part 
fled, and some were at this place by two or three o’clock in the morning. Most of 
the Macleods and Munroes, as did Colcairn and Macleod, passed this place by 9 or 
10 o'clock in the morning in great disorder. Several have come dropping up since in 
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great fear, hiring horses, fearing the enemy at their heels. Of those that past many 
were wounded, but coming of in hurry and confusion, could give no distinct 
account of the loss, only some that I talked with, who were in the heat of 
the action, told me that they lost many men, and that he saw the Prince’s men 
upon the first platoon fallin heaps. They spak very bitterly against Lord Lowdon 
that he did not come to their assistance, and also against Grant, and Macleod himself 
was heard to exclaim against him. They talk of gathering their scattered forces at 
Elgin, and calling up Lowdon to make head against the enemy, who are coming up 
flushed with victory, and we hear that there are billets demanded at Huntly this night 
for 3000 men—what will come of this poor place God only knows. We hear it re- 
ported that Avachie’s men suffered much, and that the Macleods fired desperately 
from their windows in their quarters, and did considerable execution, and several of 
the townspeople and women are killed, In this hurry I have scarcely left room to 
congratulate yourself and lady upon the safe arrival of your son, and wish all 
honour and happiness to yourself and family ; and am, with the utmost respect and 
gratitude, H.D.S., your most obliged servant, “* JEAN BAYLIE. 

** Keith, Decr. 24th, 1745.” 

Addressed on the back to— 

‘* Thomas Grantt of Achoynanie, Esq., at Airndilly.” 


Upon the retreat of the rebels northward before the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Earl of Loudon had not sufficient strength 
to maintain his position at Inverness, and in consequence he, 
with Lord President Forbes and Captain George Munro, re- 
treated through Ross into Sutherlandshire, with the intention of 
defending themselves there till the season allowed the Duke 
to march his troops to Inverness. But in this interval, the 
rebels, having spread themselves over the Counties of Ross, 
Moray, and Inverness, got possession of a number of boats, by 
means of which, under cover of a dense fog, they transported a 
large body of their men to Sutherland. This action of the 
enemy compelled Loudon, the President, and Captain Munro, to 
retreat through the west of Ross-shire into the Isle of Skye, 
where they remained till the rebel army was broken up and dis- 
persed at Culloden. 

On his return from Skye, Captain Munro was constantly 
employed on expeditions through the rebel districts, reducing 
them to order and submission to the Government, which 
duties he diligently and zealously, yet always most humanely, 
performed. This the rebels themselves acknowledged, as he 
never did the least injury to any man, and in all his vast circuit 
over the North and West Highlands, he neither himself seized, 
nor allowed those under his command to seize, anything but 
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arms. Yet, notwithstanding all his humanity, his diligence and 
zeal during the whole of the Rebellion had rendered him so 
obnoxious to the rebels that they vowed his destruction upon 
the first opportunity ; and, as they had not the courage to face 
him, they resolved to assassinate him, which resolution they 
carried into effect on Sabbath, 31st of August 1746, although at 
the time he was shot his assassin mistook him for another man. 

After the suppression of the Rebellion, an order was issued 
to the Highlanders to deliver up their arms. A Lochaber man 
named Dugald Roy Cameron, sent his son to Fort-William with 
his arms to be delivered up. When proceeding down by Loch- 
Arkaig, the young man was met by an officer of the name of 
Grant, who was conducting a party of soldiers to Knoydart. 
Grant immediately seized young Cameron, and shot him on the 
spot. His father swore to be revenged, and hearing that the 
officer rode a white horse, he watched behind a rock for his 
return, on a height above Loch-Arkaig. Captain Munro had 
unfortunately borrowed the white horse on which Grant rode, 
and while he was passing—between the advanced guard and the 
main body of his men—the spot where the irate Cameron lay in 
ambush, he met the fate intended for Grant, Cameron firing and 
killing him on the spot. Dugald Roy escaped, and afterwards 
became a soldier in the British army. 

Dr Browne, in his History of the Highlands and High- 
land Clans, gives a different account of the manner in which 
Captain Munro met his death. He says that Dugald Roy 
Cameron’s house was burned, his cattle plundered, and his son 
killed while defending his family, who were turned out in the 
snow by Grant’s orders. owing vengeance, Cameron “ watched 
the officer who was the author of this inhuman outrage, and who, 
he was informed, was to be distinguished by a cloak of a parti- 
cular kind. This officer, riding one day with Captain George 
Munro of Culcairn in a shower of rain, lent him his cloak ; and 
while marching in it with a party of men along the side of Loch- 
Arkaig, the Captain was shot by the enraged Highlander, who 
perceived the cloak, but could not distinguish the difference of 
person. The man escaped, and although he was well known, 
and might have been apprehended afterwards, he was allowed to 
pass unpunished.” 
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General Stewart* states that Colonel Grant of Moy (who 
died in April 1802, in his ninetieth year), was walking along the 
road with a gun upon his shoulder, when Captain Munro was 
shot. A turn of the road concealed him from the soldiers at the 
moment, but when he came in sight with his gun, they im- 
mediately seized him upon-suspicion, and carried him to Fort- 
William. After making investigations into the matter, Colonel 
Grant was declared innocent of the crime laid to his charge, and 
he was at once set at liberty. 

Thus died the brave, humane, and pious Captain George 
Munro of Culcairn, to the great grief of his relatives and friends, 
and to the irreparable loss of his country. One of Dr Dod- 
dridge’s correspondents—probably the Rev. James Fraser, then 
minister of Alness, and author of an able and learned work on 
“ Santification,” writes of him as follows :— 


‘*The great foundation of all his other virtues was laid in a most sincere and 
steadfast regard to the Supreme Being. He carefully studied the great doctrines of 
our holy religion, which he courageously professed, and, as it was requisite, defended, 
in whatever company he might be cast. He did this with the greatest freedom, as his 
practice was always agreeable to it ; and in particular his regard, both tothe Book and 
to the Day of God. He had from his infancy been trained up in an acquaintance with 
the Scriptures ; and he daily perused it with pleasure, and doubtless with advantage. 
And tho’ the natural cheerfulness of his temper inclined him on other days to facetious 
turns in conversation, yet on the Sadéath he was not only grave and devout, but care- 
fully attentive that a// his speceh might tend to edification, and as far as possible 
minister to the hearers. 

‘** He was exemplary in the socia/ virtues, temperate in the use of food and sleep, 
and rose early for devotions (wherein, as in many other respects, he remarkably re- 
sembled his beloved friend Colonel Gardiner). He was also thoroughly sensible how 
much a faithful discharge of relative duties is essential to the character of a Christian. 
He approved himself, therefore, as a brave and viligant officer, a most active and 
faithful servant of the Crown, and a true patriot to his country in the worst of times, 
and in domestic life was exemplary as a husband, a faithful friend, a constant bene- 
factor, and a sure patron of the oppressed ; and, to crown all, was at last in effect a 
martyr in the cause of that religion he had so eminently adorned, and of those liberties 
he had so long and so bravely defended.” 


Captain Munro took a deep interest in ecclesiastical matters, 
was for several years an elder in Kiltearn Parish Church, and 
frequently represented the Presbytery of Dingwall, as one of its 
Commissioners in the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. He was for many years a Justice of the Peace, and for 
several years a Sheriff-Depute of Ross-shire. As heritors in the 


* Sketches of the Highlanders, Foot-note, vol. i., p. 280. 
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Parish of Alness, he and John Munro, V. of Novar, strongly 
opposed the settlement of the Rev. James Fraser as minister of 
Alness. They had no objection to Mr Fraser’s life and doctrine, 
but they wished John Munro, probationer, son of Mr Donald 
Munro, alias “ Caird,” in the Parish of Kiltearn, to be appointed 
to the parish, Mr Munro had officiated in Alness for some 
Sabbaths during Mr D. Mackillican’s illness, and Culcairn, 
Novar, and many others were well pleased with his ministrations. 
The majority of the parish was for Mr Fraser, and the Presby- 
tery therefore sustained the call in his favour, and he was in- 
ducted to Alness on the 17th of February 1726. Mr Munro was 
afterwards admitted to the Parish of Halkirk. 

Captain George Munro, I. of Culcairn, died in his sixty- 
first year. 

He married Christian, daughter of John Munro of Tearivan, 
by whom he had a family of four sons and six daughters— 

1. John, his heir. 

2. Andrew; 3. George; 4. George. All three died un- 
married. 

5. Anne, who died unmarried. 

6. Jane, who married Alex. Gordon of Garty, to whom she 
bore two sons—William and Alexander. Garty appears to have 
died shortly after the birth of Alexander, and William died in 
infancy. The following letter written by Captain Munro, and 
addressed to “Hugh Munro of Teaninich, Esq.,” the original of 
which is still preserved among the archives in Teaninich Charter 
Chest, is interesting as a specimen of the Captain’s literary style, 
and requires no apology for its insertion here :— 


‘** Dr. Cousine,—David Munro sent me in June last a summonss agst Gairtys only 
son Sandie, after Willie’s death, for leading ane adjudicature at my instance for what 
soumes Gairtie was due to me after paying the tocher before the Lords, and after the 
same with the execution were returned he found he could not compleat the same this 
session before the Lords ; and it was necessary it should be done before the Sheriff 
before the end of the Dispensatione, &c., and therefor sent north the vouchers for 
doing the same there ; and as it is necessary for a Tutor ad /iteri to be named for the 
child, and as Albert of Coul was named such in the Process before the Lords for 
Willie, so he would be the same for Sandie if the Process was caryd on yr. But 
since it is to be caryd on here, I beg you’l allow yourself to be named Tutor ad /iteri 
for Sandie, and you’l only renounce before the Inferior Court, &c. 

If it happens that I cannot be at home on the 17th of Augt. next, being the day 
before the meeting of the Committee of the Comn, of Suply, for making out the Cess 
book at Alness, you’l please that day to go my house and call for the keys of my 
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drawer, from my eldest daughter, and open the drawer in my room, and in the top 
of the 2nd keeping, in the 2nd shelf to the left hand, you’l find together two books 
of the valuation of the shyre of Ross, one done by Hugh Baillie, as clerk of supply, 
where the severall parishes, and every heritor’s lands in the severall parishes are notted; 
and the other done by Aldie, as collector, yrin every heritor’s proportion in the differ- 
ent parishes are marked ; and I think you should call from (? on) Culniskeath (David 
Bethune) for a valuation book he hath of the shyre, but I am of opinion he will not 
give (it) out of his own hands, yr being severall other things in it also; and therefore 
if you’l want it you must call for himself with it. 

I have no news here. We have fine growing weather this week and much raines 
the two former weeks, which mended the corn much. Oat meal is sold at Crief at 6 
pence the peck, and bearmeal at 4 pence the peck by weight, but it is not so cheap 
here. My service to the Lady Teaninich, your sisters, and all friends\—And I am, 


Dr. Sir, your aff. Cousine and Humble Servant, 
GEO. MUNRO. 
Moness, 30th July 1742. 


(To be continued.) 





HIGHLAND SUPERSTITION. 


ao 


Miss ANDERSON, in her recently published book, “ Inverness 
before Railways” (A. & W. Mackenzie, Inverness), relates the 
following story in connection with a Mr Mactavish, who built 
Dunachton House, Inverness, and married one of the Misses 
Macdonell, Milnfield. He was the first agent of the Commercial 
Bank in Inverness :— 


There is a singular story connected with the death of Mr Mactavish, which, at 
that time, when superstition was rife in the Highlands, caused great excitement and 
awe. Mr Mactavish had been ill for some time with a pain in his tongue, which 
ultimately was discovered to arise from cancer, and he arranged to go to London to 
have an operation performed, accompanied by a nephew who was a barrister in the 
Metropolis, but had been on a visit to Inverness. A journey to London was, in those 
days, a very serious undertaking, and the banker went first to pay a farewell visit to 
his cousins at Migavie, in Stratherrick, accompanied by Mr Sandy Mactavish, the 
town-clerk, who was one of the Migavie family. It was alleged that when any one 
connected with the Mactavishes at Migavie was about to die, strange moaning sounds 
were always heard proceeding from trees in the vicinity of the house, but the greatest 
peculiarity in the occurrence was that, although the cries were heard by every one else 
most distinctly, the doomed person was never able to hear them at all. The 
country people declared that, although this banshee was never to be seen, the 
rattling of its bones might often be heard, forming an accompaniment to its cries. 
On the evening before the banker and his nephew left Migavie, they were taking a 
walk in the neighbourhood, accompanied by the Town-clerk and various members of 
the family, when suddenly mournful and weird cries were heard, and some one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There is the banshee!” Everyone heard the sounds, except the banker 
and his nephew, but though they strained their ears, they could hear nothing. Next 
day they left for London, and after arriving, the banker wrote to the Town-clerk, 
asking in joke, whether anything had come of the banshee’s cries. Mr Sandy Mac- 
tavish wrote to say that no one had died as yet, but this letter crossed on the way an 
ee of the banker’s death, and soon afterwards news came that his nephew also 

ad died. 
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HIGHLAND FABRICS AND DRESS. 
By the late JOHN M. MACPHERSON, Stornoway. 


— -+o-0 —— 


OF Highland textile fabrics, tartans occupy a prominent place. 
As is well known, every clan had a peculiar pattern styled after 
itsel{—as the “Mackenzie tartan,” the “Macpherson tartan,” 
and so on; for every clan used to appear in arms in its own 
tartan. 

Some of the Highland tartans are highly elegant. In the 
finest patterns the primary dark colours are employed ; and the 
broad belts of dark colours are sometimes lightened with streaks 
of the bright primary colours, but at other times with streaks of 
black. By careful inspection, the generality of tartans appear to 
be much upon the same principle, or a modification of the same 
plan. Two broad stripes or belts of different colours are sepa- 
rated by a narrower stripe of a third colour. The broad stripes 
are each variegated with small streaks of other colours. Each of 
the two stripes is streaked in a different order ; if the one has two 
streaks on each margin, the other has one, two, or three in the 
middle. Sometimes one of the two main stripes is alternately 
streaked in a different form, which converts the pattern into large 
squares of various checks. With a very few forms, by varying 
the colours in the stripes or streaks, innumerable varieties of pat- 
terns can be produced. In forming a pattern, some knowledge 
of the affinity of colours, their harmony, and their relative sym- 
pathies and antipathies, are requisitely necessary. First of all, 
the two main stripes should balance each other in brightness, as 
closely as possible. Their relation may be a little hostile, but the 
separating stripe of a third colour ought to harmonize with both, 
The simplest form of checkered cloth is the shepherd tartan, 
being composed of alternate narrow stripes of white and black, 
in the woof as well as in the warp. There are other varieties 
consisting of two colours as well as the shepherd tartan, such as 
blue and black, red and black, green and black, and soon. With 
regard to tartans of two colours, when they are formed into broad 
checks, the one is occasionally variegated with streaks of the 
colour of the other. 
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Of late a great many tartans have come into fashion, with 
the woof of one colour and the warp of another, of which the 
former is variegated with streaks of the colour of the latter, and 
the latter with streaks of the colour of the former—these are called 
“fancy tartans.” But in some fancy tartans the woof and warp ate 
both streaked with a third colour. Some of the fancy tartans of 
fashion are attractive enough, whilst many are far from being so. 
In comparing clan and fancy tartans together, the former have the 
advantage and patronage of good taste. 

The origin of tartan fabrics is evidently of very early anti- 
quity. It is not known at this time, which were the age and 
country, when and where tartan had its origin ; but it is certain 
that the art of making tartan had been introduced into Scotland 
before the light of history had taken cognizance of the circum- 
stances of these regions. If I should venture a theory, I would 
say, the origin of tartan had been suggested by the mottled ap- 
pearance of cloth made of uncoloured yarn of various hues and 
shades ; such as yarn which would have been spun from the wool 
of the dun-coloured breed of sheep ; and a tasty intellect would 
be quite apt to form the idea of regular checks, by sorting and 
arranging the spindles of thread of different shades into sym- 
metrical order. 

The word tartan may be of Gaelic etymology. If a Gaelic 
word should be formed purposely to express checkered cloth, 
tarstan might be the word adopted. Zarsainn means across, 
and is derived from the root /arst, which means the same; and 
the affix an makes a noun of any verb or adjective to which it is 
attached. Some give the word dreacan as the only Gaelic name 
for tartan. But the word dveacan, though sometimes employed 
in that sense, more properly signifies a plaid ; for it is the only 
Gaelic name for that article. 

Plaide is a species of blanket variegated with streaks or 
stripes of other colour in the woof and warp. When a woman 
gives yarn to the weaver to be made into tartan, she gives him 
the pattern on a short cane or stick; the threads are rolled 
around the cane in the same order and proportion of quantity as 
the woof and the warp are intended to be. 

Cloth, which is pronounced c/aw in Gaelic, is called e/t in 
Scotch. Cloth (c/aw) is a soft heavy textile of shaggy appear- 
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ance. The finest varieties are made of mixed wool; and the 
brighest in colour should be the finest in the amalgamation ; for 
if the light coloured wool were of a hairy coarseness it would give 
a hairy appearance to the whole. In the act of mulling, the cloth 
is made to move backward and forward on a table or bench of 
basket-work, or something equivalent, which gives the pile a ser- 
rated form. Kelt is still esteemed in the Highlands for winter 
trousers, and is sometimes used in coats. This cloth is like the 
valleys of the Tyrol, “coarse, indeed, but right warm.” It is the 
kind of cloth worn by the inhabitants of the North of Europe. And 
whoever introduced the art of making tartan into Scotland, the 
art of making cloth had been introduced into the Highlands from 
Norway. Cid and plangaid are words of the same derivation 
with “cloth” and “ blanket”; and woollen cloth is termed in 
Gaelic, aodach olla, though wool itself is called cloimh or olunn. 
The latter word, o/unn, is of the same derivation with the word 
“ woollen.” 

Brat, or cuibhrig, generally means a bed-tester. It is a very 
thick fabric, made of the coarsest wool. The yarn of which the 
cloth is made is more like a coil of twine than thread for the loom. 
We may notice here, in connection with the derivation of words, 
that “ yarn” is probably the equivalent of the Gaelic word zarna. 
Stubh is a light kind of cloth for female clothing, of uniform 
colour. The Gaelic word stubh, and the English word “stuff” 
mean the same, and are evidently of the same derivation. 

The male costume of old Highlanders is well known. It 
consists of the kilt, vest, jacket, plaid, blue bonnet, sporran, hose, 
and brogues. Some of its parts are of comparatively modern 
super-addition. In what part of the world it had its origin, and 
what race of men introduced it into the Highlands, are problems 
difficult of solution. But it is sufficiently certain it could not 
have originated in the northern parts of Asia and Europe; for 
the kilt would be rather cold for the higher latitudes of the 
great Continent. The kilt, no doubt, had its origin in a really 
warm climate. As for the sporran, it may be the relic of the 
cincture or fig-leaf, worn by tribes of primitive habits in the 
warm regions uf the equatorial zone. The ancient costume of 
females was a kind of parallel to the male dress. Every item in 
the one had its counterpart or equivalent in the other. The 
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females’ cd¢a is not of tartan, but of striped stuff. It is longer 
than the kilt ; it falls to the middle of the calf. The guailleachan 
of women is a square shaw] without fringe ; it is not so large as 
the dreacan of the men, but it is of thicker cloth. It is usually a 
square of dark tartan. Women had their jacket as well as the 
men, but I am not aware whether it was made of tartan or plain 
coloured cloth. While the osanan or stockings of the men were 
made of checkered cloth, those of women were made of one- 
coloured cloth. Young women had no regular head-dress ; only, 
when the state of weather required it, the shawl was drawn over 
the head. 

Casag is a kind of thick frock worn by boys and little girls. 
It is pretty long, has long sleeves, and is buttoned behind. A 
common dress on boys is a kilt attached to a vest, and a wide 
jacket ; the latter frequently a second-hand article once worn 
by the father or an elder brother. And it is indeed a droll spec- 
tacle, to behold the boys of a Highland village, with their dark- 
blue eyes, their weather-beaten cheeks, their legs dappled by the 
cottage fire, their ragged clothes, and having thcir heads as com- 
pletely clipped of hair as a sheep is ever clipped of wool. But 
funny as it is, their parents never mind that, if they can provide 
them with three meals a-day of coarse but wholesome food. The 
clothes are always wide enough so as not to interfere with the 
children’s growth ; and as to the raggedness, like the old hair 
on a young colt, it will disappear in due time. 

The Lewis osan is akind of soleless stocking. It is, perhaps, 
the best substitute for shoes that could be got. The peasants, 
whose soles are inured to “ tear and wear,” travel for miles over 
gravelly roads and heathy moorland, without any other pro- 
tection to the feet than a pair of osanan. 

Gloves were not at all common in the Highlands ; notwith- 
standing that the word /amhain is a real Gaelic word. The pre- 
sent male costume in the Highlands is in cut exactly that worn 
by other British people, though it is still of home-made stuff ; 
but in the rural and remote parts of the country the fashion is 
generally of a bygone date. 

In the Northern Highlands married women wear a dress 
cap made of muslin and riband, of a very picturesque form. 
The front part is of the ordinary shape; but the back part 
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spreads upward in the form of a fan, and is either plain or 
fluted. This kind of head-dress is two-folded ; and the riband, 
which is placed betwixt the two plies, is visible through the 
outer muslin. 

The varieties of shoes peculiar to the Highlands are now 
out of fashion. The simplest form was that of the cuaran. It 
was a shoe made of a single piece of untanned hide; being cut 
in the proper form, and then drawn round the foot with a thong. 
But Highlanders had two or three kinds of shoes ; and, in every 
variety, its parts were put together with thongs of tough thin 
leather. They were stitched in such a style that they were more 
intended for keeping the feet warm and secure from injury, than 
for keeping out the water. 

The Highland process of tanning leather is very simple. 
The hide is first steeped in a pool of fresh water until the hair is 
fit for removal. It is then freed of hair and well washed in 
water, which washing is performed by stamping the skin in a tub 
with the bare feet. The skin is then put into the tanning, and 
now and then taken out to dry, so that when returned into the 
tanning vat, it may absorb the tanning more thoroughly. The 
quality of leather done by such a process is better than it would 
be if the skins were subjected to the influence of lime, dung, and 
vitriol. 

The Highland Dress is a somewhat antiquated affair ; 
it is a very rare thing to see a grown up man wearing a kilt, 
though it is still worn by some boys. The Highlanders dress 
now like the English. The principal difference in the dress of 
English and Highland peasants is in the materials of which 
their clothes are made. If the people could afford it they would 
wear Highland woollen cloth in preference to moleskin and 
corduroy. The Scotch Plaid is still common in the inland parts 
of the country. The plaid is never worn by mariners and fisher- 
men while on sea. The Highland Cocked Bonnet is something 
of the same form with the hoof of a horse inverted. The Low- 
land Bonnet is more flat ; both are still in fashion. 








**TWIXT BEN-NEVIS AND GLENCOE,” by Dr Stewart, ‘* Nether-Loch- 
aber,” will be noticed in an early issue. 
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SOME NOTES IN GAELIC BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE SO-CALLED WALDENSIAN VERSION OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. 


———_*oe——— 


By the Rev. DONALD MAssoON, M.A., M.D. 


SOME thirty years ago, my attention was drawn by the late Mr 
Thomas Swinton, an antiquarian scholar whose learning was 
equalled only by his great modesty, to this puzzle and stumbling- 
block of dabblers in comparative philology. Mr Swinton was 
not a Highlander; but he had studied Scotch Gaelic to some 
purpose. And the pet object of his Gaelic studies was to solve 
the mystery of this so-called Waldensian version of the Lord’s 
Prayer. I fear he did not find in me that apt pupil and enthu- 
siastic coadjutor for whom, in these studies, his simple, gentle 
heart so earnestly yearned. My interest was then merged in 
other studies ; and, moreover, a glance at the simple-minded old 
antiquary’s venerated text, in his beautiful large paper copy of 
Fry’s Pantographia, was enough to satisfy me that he was hope- 
lessly incubating a mare’s nest. Waldensian here, Waldensian 
there, the thing could possibly be nothing else than a bit of 
slightly blundered and really modern Gaelic. 

Long after my old friend’s translation to the more satisfying 
studies of a better world, and with the help of his much-loved copy 
of the Pantographia, | somehow came to seek “ the rest of altered 
labour” in his old pet study of this Waldensian Version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. This version will be found on page 302 of Fry’s 
Pantographia (London, Cooper and Wilson, 1799). It reads as 
follows :— 

Our narme ata air neamb’. Beanich atanim gu diga do 
riogda gu denta du hoill, air talm’ in mar ta ar neamb’ tabhar 
d’ im an mfigh ar naran limb’ ail, agus mai d’ Udine ar fiach 
ambail near marhmbhid ar fiacha. Na leig si’n amb’ aribh ach 
saorsa shin on. OLE or sletsa rioghta combta agns gloir gnsibhiri. 
Amen. 

About this version of the Pater Noster, there could really 
be but one opinion. It was a bit of modern Gaelic, badly 
printed. The typographic blunders were sufficiently amusing» 
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but they could surprise no one who had any acquaintance with 
the almost habitual blundering of early Gaelic printers. The 
errors in punctuation were so obvious and so numerous that, of 
themselves, they satisfied me at the first reading, that the few 
seeming disguises of the text were not linguistic but typographic. 
The full point, which cut off the last word of the last petition, 
and added it to the Doxology, was doubly suggestive. To the 
ordinary readers of the Ce/tic Magazine the misplacement of this 
point, and the misprint of e for c in Ole will be simply laughable. 
To the convivialist and the teetotaller among them, it will be a 
nut to be cracked with gleeful merriment—a nut well filled with 
the kernel that to both will be “meat and drink and rare good 
fun.” But to my mind this double blunder was evidence of a 
previous printer’s blunder from a yet prior blundered print. Fry 
confessedly copied from Chamberlayne (Amsterdam 1715). But 
after some search I was able to trace the blunder still further 
back. I found it in a learned and curious work, printed in 1713 
by “ B. M., Typogr., Lond.” But who was B. M.? And why did 
he hide the light of his personality under these enigmatical 
letters? Some farther research, and the help of learned friends, 
enabled me to identify B. M. with Benjamin Mott, a notable 
London printer. This discovery led to another. There was a 
yet earlier edition of B. M.’s work, and it, too, contained the so- 
called Waldensian version of the Lord’s Prayer. This prior 
edition was published as early as 1700; and the title is “ Oratio 
Dominica * * * plus centum linguis, versionibus, aut charac- 
teribus reddita et expressa.” The title page differs slightly from 
that of the edition of 1713: the arrangement of large and small 
type is somewhat different ; the copper-plate engraving is turned 
round, so that the right hand becomes the left ; the engraver’s 
name on the plate of 1700 disappears in that of 1713; and the 
publishers’ names are also partly altered. In both editions, 1700 
and 1713, the Waldensian version is as follows :-— 


“ WALDENSIS. 


Our Narme ata air neamb’. 
. Beanich atanim. 

. Gu diga do riogda. 

. Gu denta du hoill, air talm’in mar ta ar neamb’. 
. Tabhar d’im an miigh ar naran limb’ ail. 
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5. Agus mai d’Uine ar fiach amhail near marhmhid ar fiacha. 
6. Na leig si’n amb’ aribh ach saorsa shin on. 
7. Ole or'sletsa rioghta comhta agns gloir gn sibhiri. 


Amen.” 


So far as my search has reached, this is the first form in 
which the “ Waldensian ” version is to be found. It is quite true 
that Mott’s first edition of the Orvatio Dominica, that of 1700, like 
the edition of 1713, describes itself on the title page as “editio 
novissima.” But,so far as I can find, the edition of 1700 was 
Mott’s first edition. It was, indeed, a plagiarised reprint of a yet 
earlier work. This was Miiller’s collection, published in 1680 at 
Berlin, under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludekenius. In 1703 
the identical sheets of this work were re-issued by Stark, accom- 
panied by a preface by the editor, and a number of other pieces 
by Miiller. I should infer that Stark published this re-issue by 
arrangement with Miiller. Be that, however, as it may, Mott 
got the start of Stark by three years ; and while Miiller’s work 
does not contain the Waldensian version, we find it at page 52 of 
Mott. The inference, therefore, if not conclusive, is pretty strong 
that the above is the first form in which this so-called Walden- 
sian version of the Lord’s Prayer was put in print. The very 
natural, but in effect somewhat comical, misprint of O/e for olc, 
stands there as at the fountain head. So also does the fatal 
“period ” that decapitates the last petition, to replace the severed 
head of the petition on the shoulders of the Doxology. The 
repeated misprint of x for u finds also its origin in old Mott’s 
oversight, or rather in his ignorance of the tongue which he was 
setting up in type. In almost every other particular it will be 
seen that the earliest version is the best. One after another, the 
subsequent copyists repeat the original misprints of Mott, taking 
care to add new typographic blunders of their own. 

But how did Mott, if with him, indeed, the blunder originated, 
come to print as “ Waldensian” this purely Gaelic version of the 
Pater Noster? On this question there is something that may be 
learned from a comparison of Mott’s work with Chamberlayne’s, 
That the latter borrowed this version from the former is abun- 
dantly evident, for he borrowed it “blunders and all.” But he 
made a change which deepened the mystery of Mott’s great 
initial blunder of calling it Waldensian. In Chamberlain’s book 
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it is removed to a group of versions where it would rightly stand 
if really Vaudois. But in Mott’s classification it stands among 
the dialects of the British Isles. In Mott’s book, therefore, the 
only wrong thing about the version in question is its name. 
Crescit ambulando: the blunder gathers body as it goes. So true 
is the historic principle that underlies the instructive story of the 
Three Black Crows! It is also to be noticed that Mott gives no 
authority for this “Waldensian” version. The sources of his 
other versions are almost invariably noted with care and fulness. 
Even the Manx version, which is first introduced in the edition of 
1713, is carefully marked on the margin as taken “from the 
Enchiridion of the most reverend Thomas Wilson, the most 
worthy bishop of that island: London, 1709” But in common 
with the Cornish, the Orcadian, and the Modern Welsh, this 
“Waldensian” version stands sponsorless in the book. It is, 
moreover, to be observed that more than one o/d Welsh version» 
and even the old Scotch version, are duly credited to their several 
sources of authority. Am I justified in suggesting the inference 
that for these sponsorless modern British versions Mott was in- 
debted to hearsay, or to the inquiry of private friends? This 
Versio Waldensis 1 have taken the trouble of comparing with the 
Pater Nosters of Carsewell’s Prayer Book, the Irish Prayer Book, 
the Gaelic Confession of Faith, and Father Donlevy’s Irish 
Catechism, the latter of which works is largely beholden to the 
much older work of Father Bonaventure O’Hussey : and in nei- 
ther of these works do I find any reason to believe that Mott’s 
version is reprinted from a previously existing print. Kearny’s 
Irish Catechism [ have been unable to consult ; but some London 
reader of the Ce/tic Magazine will, I hope, examine for me that 
rare and precious volume, in the British-Museum. 

In casting about for any other probable or possible source 
whence Mott might have borrowed this Versio Waldensis, I be- 
thought me of the Waldensian manuscripts, brought back by Sir 
Samuel Morland from that memorable mission on which Crom- 
well had sent him, to intercede with the Duke of Savoy in behalf 
of the greatly persecuted Children of the Valleys. These Morland 
manuscripts, extending in all to some score of volumes, were 
deposited for safe-keeping in the Library of the Cambridge 
University, nearly two centuries and a-half ago. A note from 
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my pen on this subject, which appeared in the pages of the 
Academy, \ed to a correspondence with Mr Henry Bradshaw, 
the learned and most courteous Librarian-in-chief of the Cam- 
bridge University, which, though it does not, indeed, clear up the 
mystery of the Versto Waldensis, is yet of the deepest interest to 
all students of Celtic Bibliography. My suggestion was that 
among the Waldensian Manuscripts brought to England by Sir 
Samuel Morland, there might have been some precious fragment 
of an Irish Manuscript containing the Lord’s Prayer, and that 
such a fragment might possibly have found its way into Mott’s 
book, under the name of the collection with which it thus 
happened to be associated. I was not unconscious of the diffi- 
culties inseparable from such a guess—for I could not well call! 
ita theory. Chief of these difficulties was the obviously modern 
character of Mott’s so-called “ Waldensian” Gaelic. What Erse 
or Gaelic would look like when written down by the very latest 
survivor of the Irish-speaking monks of Bobbio, I had some 
means of knowing. It must certainly have been very unlike 
what Mott in 1700 printed as Waldensian. Still it is not always 
wise to wither up with the fires of the critical eye any promising 
plant of the uncritical but suggestive “ philological imagination.” 
My suggestion was not well founded. I could scarcely hope 
that it should. But it was not barren of results. It opened to 
me the rich stores of Mr Bradshaw’s inexhaustible book-lore ; 
and it was the means of engaging Mr Bradshaw himself in a 
study of the bibliography of the Oratio Dominica, which will ere 
long, I hope, clear up the whole history of that most interesting 
volume. Writing to me about the edition of 1713, which he had 
borrowed of me to compare with that of 1700, he says—* The 
Oratio Dominica has been of great use. I tabulated the con- 
tents of the several books, and so got pretty well at the pedigree 
of the whole thing. I have the papers, which I hope to show 
you some day, but, of course, I never quite finished the thing 
off” I wish Mr Bradshaw had not said “of course.” Those 
who know him, know but too well all that this “of course” may 
mean. For he has by him an endless store of mo:t precious 
bibliographic gold—but, “ of course,” he has “ never quite finished 
the thing off.” Alas! that art is long and life so short 

In regard to the Morland MSS., I may be permitted tc gratify 
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the readers of the Ce/tic Magazine with a short extract from one 
of Mr Bradshaw’s letters—the liberty of publishing which he will, 
I hope, kindly pardon. “ For more than a hundred years the little 
Morland MSS. which contain the literature of the Vaudois, were 
supposed to be hopelessly lost, and a great deal of very interest- 
ing correspondence was printed relating to them, which was 
gathered into a volume by the late Dr Todd in his book called 
The Book of the Vaudois. Some small stir was created on this 
side of the Tweed by the fact of my discovering the whole of these 
long-lost books in their places on the shelves soon after I first 
came to the Library, now twenty years ago. I wrote a paper 
about them, for our local Antiquarian Society, which you will 
find reprinted at the end of Dr Todd’s book. Since then I have 
seen and examined every Vaudois book known to exist. And I 
have worked minutely at the contents of all our MSS. at inter- 
vals ever since.” 

In another letter Mr Bradshaw says—“ Of the Morland 
Manuscripts, all except six were papers or documents relating to 
the Waldenses and their persecutions. Of these six, five contain 
specimens of the literature they possessed in the 15th century, 
beyond which date none of the manuscripts reach. They are all 
in one language, a dialect which could only be spoken in the 
North Westermost part of Italy, where the Vaudois lived. F., 
which is a New Testament, is mutilated at the beginning, and so 
does not contain the Lord’s Prayer. Of St Luke, the scribe has 
not written more than the commencement, so that it is not there 
either. But in the volume marked B. is a Glosa Pater Noster in 
the same language, of which you may like to have the be- 
ginnings of the chapters, which contain the whole text of the 
Lord’s Prayer. You will see from this that there is no approach 
to anything Celtic, and that Mott must have been simply im- 
posed upon when he put that heading on his Gaelic version.” 


From the Morland MS. B. in the University Library, 
Cambridge. 
Ma'pit prologus super Glosam pater noster. 
O tu lo nostre payre local sies enlicel 
La prumiera requerenza es: 
Lo tio nom sia santifica 
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Ara sensec la .2. requerenza: 
Lo tio regne uegna 
Ara sensec la .3. requerenza: 
La toa uolunta sia fayta . . . enayma ilhes 
fayta alcel sifayta enlaterra 
Ara sensec la .4. requerenza : 
Dona anos enchoy lo nostre pan cotidian . . . 
Ara sensec la .5. requerenza. enlacal nos dizen: 
Perdona anos li nostre pecca enayma nos 
perdonen aquilhe que han pecca denos 
Ara sensec la 6. requerenza: 
No nos menar entemptacion 
Ara sensec la settena requerenza enayma nos dizen : 
Mas desliora nos demal 
Ara sensec: 
Amen 
The piece ends: . . . Mas desliora nos demal amen 
zoes senza defalhiment. Deo gratias: Amen. 


(NOTE BY MR BRADSHAW.) 


This Glosa Pater Noster has been printed from our MS. as 
far as the 3rd petition by Morland in his History. His readings 
are not always quite accurate, but you will see what the thing is 
like. There are complete New Testaments in this language or 
dialect at Dublin, at Grenoble, and at Zurich. They are all either 
of the end of the 15th century, or about 1520. I have examined 
all the known remaining volumes of Vaudois literature, which, 
besides the single New Testaments at Grenoble and Zurich, con- 
sists only of a few volumes obtained by Ussher, now in Dublin, 
a few volumes here, obtained by Morland, and a few volumes at 
Geneva, obtained by Leger. They are every one in the same 
dialect. 








Dr HENRY CRAIK, whose recent investigations with regard to education in 
the Highlands, and his report thereon, have brought him promenently before the 
Northern public, has been appointed permanent secretary to the Scotch Education 
Department. Whatever may be thought of some of Mr Craik’s conclusions in re- 
spect to Highland education and the proper place of the Gaelic language, there is but 
one opinion as to his eminent abilities as a scholar, and his candour and honesty of 
purpose alike in his inquiries and his recommendations. 
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THE OLD OWL OF THE SRON. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


The following is a translation of the well-known Gaelic poem, the ‘‘ Comh- 
achag.” ‘The version of the original chosen is that given in Mackenzie's ‘* Beauties 
of Gaelic Poetry:”— 


- 


O poor old owl of the Sron, 
Hard is your bed this night in my room ; 
But if that you be as old as Clan Donald 
You had cause enough in your day for gloom ! 


I am as old as the oak on the moor, 

By many a wintry blast o’erblown ; 
And many a sapling grew to a tree 

Ere I became the old owl of the Sron.” 


Sith you say you are so very old, 
Confess your sins before you die, 

I'll be the priest this night, and you 
Tell all the truth, and nothing deny ! 


** T never broke into a church, 
Or stole a kerchief, or told a lie ; 

I never gadded abroad with a beau, 
But a chaste old lady at home was I. 


I have seen Breham the dougity old blade, 
And Torridan with locks all grey, 

Fergus I knew, both tall and stout, 
Brawny boys, and brave were they. 


I have seen the rough-skinned Alastair ; 
Rough but handsome was he in his day, 
Full oft I listened from the crag, 
When he came hunting up the brae. 


After Alastair, Angus I knew ; 
He was a blameless hand at his trade, 
The mills at Larach were made by him, 
And better mills no where, never were made.” 


Wild times were in Lochaber, I trow, 
Harrying east and harrying west ; 
When you were frowning with eyebrow grim, 

A little brown bird, in a little brown nest. 
** Some of my sires betwixt the Fearsaid 
And the Insch were lodged fuil well, 
And some at Deating were nightly heard, 
Hooting at sound of the Vesper bell. 
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And when I saw the plundering clans, 
Striking and slaying and driving about ; 

On the nodding cliff I took my stand, 
And there I kept a safe look-out.” 


O crag of my heart ! O nodding cliff ! 
Joy of all birds, so fresh and fair ; 

“Tis there I was born, and there the stag 
Stands and snuffs the breezy air. 


O crag ! the home of the chase, 
Where I would sit and hear the bay 

Of the eager hounds, as they drove the deer 
Down the steep and narrow way. 


And the scream of the eagles from the scour, 
And swan and cuckoo with floating song, 
And sweeter than these the belling to hear 
Of the dappled young deer, as they trotted along ! 


Pleasant to hear was the rustle of leaves 
On the sheer-sided mountain’s breast, 
When the antlered hind on greenwood shade, 
At heat of noon lay down to rest. 


See the hind, and her partner the stag, 
Feeding on gentian and grass with delight, 

Mother of fawns, and the mate of the stag, 
With eyelid soft, and broad eye bright. 


Light is his step, and lightly he sleeps 
On fresh tufts of purple heather, 
Better than plaidie to ward the wind 
From him and the hind, where they sleep together. 


Fair is the stag to behold in his pride 

When he comes down from the chase on the Ben ; 
Son of the hind that never bowed 

His head to the hunters of the glen; 


The hind gamesome, dappled and dun, 
Tripping light with smooth round breast, 
The roan stag with kingly tread, 
Shapely head, and lofty crest. 


Light is thy step when thou climbest the steep, 
Up the shelvy side of the Ben ; 

Praise who will the speed of the hound, 
I praise the troop, when they shoot out of ken ! 


Craig of my heart, Craig Mor, 

Dear to me is the bonnie green glen 
Beneath thy head, the hollow behind thee, 
The plain, and the wall of the Lowland men. 
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Dear to me is the Ben of the wells, 
The grassy spot where the stag is roaring, 
Where the hounds leap forth to the chase, 
And the fleet deer run to Inverveoran. 


Better than mumbling of an old man, 
Roasting of corn to keep him warm, 

Is the roar of the stag, which smells of manhood, 
Shaking the mountains like a storm. 


When the stag bells from Ben-Beige, 
And roars from Craigie Ben’s crown, 
From height to height the doe will reply, 
And the troop from the corrie come down. 


Since I was born, and snuffed the braes, 

The stag was my friend, and the deer was my fellow ; 
And only three colours brought joy to mine eye, 

These were the dappled, the roan, and the yellow. 


*T was not my will, believe, not mine 

That weaned my foot from the hill and the heather, 
But niggard old age that shorter cut 

The short short days of our joy together. 


Craig of my heart is the noddling cliff, 
Bright and dewy, leafy and green, 

With water cresses and grassy stretches, 
Where prickly shell-fish never were seen. 


Not often there have I heard from far 
The big whale spouting in the sea ; 
But often, often my ear was stirred 
With the roar of the deer not far from me ! 


Small joy was mine, when my mother said, 
Go bait your hook, and fish in the seas ; 
But the heart within me leapt to follow 
The stag, up the Ben in the face of the breeze. 


Dear to me is the chase of the stag 

When I sweep the moor with the range of my eye ; 
Sweeter the bay of the hounds than the flap 

Of the sail, when the breeze comes whistling by. 


As long as breath in my breast may be, 
As long as my limbs my body may bear, 

On an autumn morn, when the heather is brown, 
And the breezes keen, would I be there. 


But woe is me, ’tis past, ’tis past ! 

The men who rejoiced shall rejoice no more 
In the stir of the chase, in bay of the hounds, 
The laugh, and the quaff, and the jovial. roar! 
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Where now is the sounding flap 
Of the banner of Alastair of the glen ? 
Where the bright badge of the clan of Conn, 
That never feared face of the Lowland men? 


*T was at Kingussie we lay in wait, 
And there the foe of the troop would be; 
The brave right hand that pierced the salmon, 
The fish that would wisely have stayed in the sea. 


’Twas here in Glen-Roy that from mortal view 

He vanished, whose death was a wail and a woe; 
Who oft had sent a messenger sharp 

Into the ear of the buck and the roe. 


O Ronald, son of grey Donald, 
A man of rare knowledge and skill wert thou ! 
The good Macdonald of the curly hair, 
Lives not the man who could match with thee now ! 


Brave Alastair, heart of the glens, 

A loss wert thou no gain can repair ; 
Many a stag lay flat on the hill, 

When thou and thy grey dog were there ! 


Alastair, son of Allan Mdr, 

Often he slew the stag on the Ben ; 
Always before, and never behind, 

Like Donald the king of all hunters then. 


O Donald, thou wert the boy, 
Steel to the bone, and like thee none ! 
Cousined wert thou to the great Clan Chattan, 
Thou, the nodding cliff’s foster son. 


O, if I were sitting this day, 
In the Fairies’ dwelling high on the Ren 

At the head of Loch-Treig, where the red troops pass 
As they flee from the track of the hunting men. 


I could see Duloch, and the Brindled Ben, 
Ossian’s strath, and the hill of the Cone ; 
The Flat-topped Mount with the shelvy side, 

By the glaring ray of the sun beshone. 


There I would see the lofty Ben-Nevis, 
And the red cairn would be plain to me ; 
The little Corrie that lies beside it, 
The high base inoor and shining sea. 


O the red corrie, the bonnie red corrie, 
*Twas there that hunting we would go ; 

Corrie of the hillocks, tufted with heather, 
Haunt of the buck, and home of the roe, 
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I would see the strath of the cattle, 
And the Mam-Corrie would be near, 

Where my whistling shaft oft-times 
Opened a gap in the hide of the deer. 


I would see the Rough Ben of the stags, 
The Ben of the knoll so quiet and still, 

The sloping brae so bleak and bare, 
Where many a deer bemoaned my skill. 


Pride of the Bens art thou Ben Allta, 
Take the greeting I send to thee ; 

And to Loch-Ericht of the deer, 
Where "twas my delight to be. 


Send my greeting to Loch-Leven, 

Where the wild ducks plough the billow ; 
Where the young kids climb the crag, 

And the fawns sleep on heather pillow ! 


Loch of my heart art thou Loch-Leven, 
Where the wild ducks plash and play, 

And the snow-white, long-necked swans 
Sail in beautiful array ! 


There I could drink from the Treig at my ease, 
Water from the white sand welling ; 

Draught of delight that breeds no sorrow, 
Where the slender stags will be belling. 


Long and strong were the bonds of love 
That bound me to the bright-eyed fountain ; 
Drinking freely from the sap 
That healthful gushed from the heart of the mountain. 


But snapt this day is the bond that bound me, 
Mother of hills, Craig Shellach to thee ; 
Never to thee shall I upclimb, 
And never shalt thou come down to me! 


And since I am talking of you this day, 

Farewell is the word I must tack to your praise ; 
Farewell, farewell, farewell for ever, 

Dear Ben and Glen, and bonnie green braes ! 


Sad, O sad, to say farewell 
To the joy I knew in your breezy bounds ; 
Never again till the day of doom, 


With my bow ’neath my shield shall I go with the hounds ! 


And here I sit with my broken bow, 
Dragging the hours how best I can, 

With a fair young heifer frisky and gay, 

Scarce half-content with a feckless old maa. 








[John Mackenzie adds the following note to the original version in the ‘* Beauties 
of Gaelic Poetry” :—This poem is attributed to Donald Macdonald, better known by 
the cognomen of Domhnull Mac Fhiullaidh nan Déin-a celebrated hunter and 
He was a native of Lochaber, and flourished before the invention of fire-arms. 
According to tradition, he was the most expert archer of his day. 
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O thou white hound, hoary and stiff 


In the last stage, thou art my brother, 


We shall shout and bark no more, 


Though for a time we were jolly together ! 


Many a stag the Ben gave me, 
To you the wood full many a roe; 
We have no cause to blush, old fellow, 
Though now old age hath laid us low. 


When I had two legs to walk on, 
I sealed the Ben light-footed and strong, 
But now that I am fitted with three, 
Softly and slowly I trail me along. 


O! Old Age, thou art ever unlovely, 
But vain the wish thy grasp to avoid ; 

Thou hast bent the back of the tallest, 
Stateliest man that marches in pride. 


Thou wilt cut the longest short, 
Thou wilt cripple the nimblest pace, 
Thou wilt leave the mouth without teeth, 
Thou with furrows wilt plough the face ! 


O! Old Age, thou rough and wrinkled, 
Blear-eyed, hateful in every degree ; 

How should I suffer thee, thou leper, 
To take my bow by force from me! 


For truly I was much more worthy 
Of my bow of stout yew tree, 

Than you, you dry and bad old dead-alive, 
Sitting at the fire here grinning at me ! 


But Old Age replied and said, 

**1 am your master—know your place ; 
Better for you than a bow is a stick 

To prop your back, and steady your pace !” 


Keep your stick, you toothless old babbler ! 
Bow was never a weapon for thee ; 

The yew is mine, and I will keep it, 
The bow that lived shall die with me! 

** Many a braver fellow than you 
At my bidding kissed the clay, 

When I tripped his heels, and laid him flat, 
Who was a mettlesome boy in his day !” 
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which he lived, wolves were very troublesome, especially in Lochaber, but Donald is 
said to have killed so many of them, that previous to his death there was only one 
left alive in Scotland, which was shortly after killed in Strathglass bya woman. He 
composed these verses when old, and unable to follow the chase, and it is the only 
one of his compositions which has been handed down to us. The occasion of the 
poem was this—He had married a young woman in his old age, who, as might have 
been expected, proved a very unmeet helpmate. When he and his dog were both 
worn down with the toils of the chase, and decrepit with age, his ‘crooked rib” 
seems to take a pleasure in tormenting them, Fear, rather than respect, might possi- 
bly protect Donald himself, but she neither feared nor respected the poor dog. On 
the contrary, she took every opportunity of beating and maltreating him. In fact, 
‘like the goodman’s mother,” he ‘‘ was aye in the way.” Their ingenious tormenter 
one day found an old and feeble owl, which she seems to have thought would make a 
fit companion for the old man and his dog; and, accordingly, brought it home. The 
poem is in the form of a dialogue between Donald and the owl. It is very unlikely 
that he had ever heard of Asop, yet he contrives to make an owl speak, and that to 
good purpose. On the whole, it is an ingenious performance, and perhaps has no 
rival of its kind in the language. Allusion is made to his ‘‘ half-marrow” in the 57th 
stanza.—Ep. C. M.] 








THE CONFLICTS OF THE CLANS. 





THE following is a reprint of a rare little book, issued from the 
Foulis press in 1764, entitled “The History of the Feuds and 
Conflicts among the Clans in the Northern parts of Scotland and 
in the Western Isles, from the year M.XXI. unto M.B.C.XIX., now 
first published, from a manuscript wrote in the reign of King 
James VI.” The book is so scarce and difficult to get at that 
even pretty well informed antiquarians will be glad to have it 
placed within their reach in these pages. The only change made 
is the modernising of the orthography :— 
THE CONFLICT OF DRUIM-A-LEA. 

About the year of God 1031, in the days of Malcolm the 
Second, King of Scotland, the Danes and Norwegians, under the 
conduct of Olanus and Enetus, seated themselves in the north 
parts of Scotland, and took the Castle of Nairn, where they 
became very strong ; from thence they sent divers companies of 
soldiers into the neighbouring provinces, not only to prey, but 
likewise to seat themselves there, as they should find occasion 
and opportunity. Olanus did then send a strong company to 
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invade the provinces of Ross and Sutherland, and to destroy the 
inhabitants ; which, Allan, Thane of Sutherland, perceiving, he 
assembled his countrymen, and the inhabitants of Ross, with all 
diligence, and fought a battle at Creich, in Sutherland, against 
the Danes and Norwegians, who had then come from Nairn, in 
Moray, and had landed in the river of Portnacouter, which 
divideth Ross from Sutherland. After a long and doubtful 
fight, the Danes were overthrown, and chased to their vessels. 
The monument whereof remains there unto this day, at a place 
called Drumilea before Creich. 


THE CONFLICT OF EMBO. 

About the year of God 1259, the Danes and Norwegians 
did land at the ferry of Unes, with a resolution to invade Suther- 
land and the neighbouring provinces, against whom William, 
Earl of Sutherland, made resistance, and encountered with them 
betwixt the town or Dornoch and the ferry at Unes, at a place 
called Embo. After a sharp conflict the Danes are overthrown, 
their general slain, with many others, and the rest chased to 
their ships; in memory of which a monument of stone was 
there erected, which was called Righ-Chrois, that is, the king’s 
or general’s cross, which, together with divers burials, is there to 
be seen at this day. 

THE CONFLICT OF BEALACH-NA-BROIGE. 

About the year of God 1299, there was an insurrection 
made against the Earl of Ross by some of the people of that 
province, inhabiting the mountains, called Clan Iver, Clan- 
tall-wigh, and Clan-Leawe. The Earl of Ross made such dili- 
gence that he apprehended their captain, and imprisoned him 
at Dingwall, which so incensed the Highlanders, that they 
pursued the Earl of Ross’s second son at Balnagown, took 
him and carried him along prisoner with them, thinking 
thereby to get their captain relieved. The Munros and the 
Dingwalls, with some other of the Earl of Ross’s dependers, 
gathered their forces, and pursued the Highlanders with all 
diligence ; so, overtaking them at Bealach-na-Broig, betwixt 
Ferrindonnell and Lochbrime, there ensued a cruel fight, well 
fought on either side. The Clan Iver, Clan-tall-wigh, and Clan- 
Leawe, were almost all utterly extinguished ; the Munros had a 
sorrowful victory, with great loss of their men, and carried back 
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again the Earl of Ross’s son. The Laird of Kildun was there 
slain, with seven score of the surname of Dingwall. Divers of 
the Munros were slain in this conflict ; and, among the rest, there 
were killed eleven of the house of Fowlis, that were to succeed 
one another, so that the succession of Fowlis fell unto a child 
then lying in his cradle, for which service the Earl of Ross gave 
divers lands to the Munros and the Dingwalls. 
THE CONFLICT OF CLACHNAHARRY. 

About the year of God 1341, John Munro, tutor of Fowlis, 
travelling homeward on his journey from the south of Scotland, 
towards Ross, did repose himself by the way, in Strathardale, be- 
twixt Saint Johnstone and Athole, where he fell at variance with 
the inhabitants of that country, who had abused him, which he 
determined to revenge afterward. Being come to Ross, he 
gathered together his whole kinsmen, neighbours, and followers, 
and declared unto them how he had been used, and craves their 
aid to revenge himself, whereunto they yield. Thereupon he 
singled out 350 of the strongest and ablest men among them, and 
so went to Strathardale, which he wasted and spoiled, killed some 
of the people, and carried away their cattle. In his return home 
(as he was passing by the Isle of Moy with his prey), Mackintosh, 
chieftain of the Clan Chattan, sent to him to crave a part of the 
spoil, challenging the same as due to him by custom. John 
Munro offered Mackintosh a reasonable portion, which he refused 
to accept, and would have no less than the half of the whole spoil, 
whereunto John would not yield. So Mackintosh, convening his 
forces with all diligence, followed John Munro, and overtook him 
at Clachnaharry, beside Kessock, within one mile of Inverness. 
John, perceiving them coming, sent fifty of his men to Ferrin- 
donnell, with the spoil, and encouraged the rest of his men to 
fight. So there ensued a cruel conflict, where Mackintosh was 
slain with the most part of his company. Divers of the Munros 
were also killed, and John Munro left as dead on the field ; but 
after all was appeased, he was taken up by some of the people 
thereabout, who carried him to their“ houses, where he recovered 
of his wounds, and was afterwards called John Back-lawighe, 
because he was mutilated of an hand. 

THE CONFLICT OF TUITEAM-TARBHACH. 
The year of God 1406, this conflict was fought at Tuiteam- 
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tarbhach, in the south-west part of Sutherland, as it marches with 
Ross. Upon this occasion, Angus Mackay of Strathnaver mar- 
ried Macleod of the Lews’ sister, by whom he had two sons, 
Angus Dow and Rory Gald. Angus Mackay dying, he leaves 
the government of his estate and children to his brother Uistean 
Dow Mackay. Macleod of the Lews, understanding that his 
sister, the widow of Angus Mackay, was hardly dealt withal in 
Strathnaver by Uistean Dow, he takes journey thither to visit 
her, with the choicest men of his country. At his coming there, 
he finds that she is not well dealt withal, so he returned home 
malcontent, and in his way he spoiled Strathnaver and a great 
part of Brae-Chat in the height of Sutherland. Robert, Earl of 
Sutherland, being advertised thereof, he sent Alexander Murray 
of Cubin, with a company of men, to assist Uistean Dow in pur- 
suing Macleod, and to recover the prey. They overtake Macleod 
at Tuiteam-tarbhach, as he and his company were going to the 
west sea, where Alexander Murray and Uistean Dow invaded 
them with great courage. The fight was long and furious, 
rather desperate than resolute. In the end they recovered the 
booty, and killed Macleod with all his company. This conflict 
gave name to the place where it was fought, being then called 
‘Tuiteam-tarbhach, which signifieth a plentiful fall or slaughter, 
and is so called unto this day. 


THE CONFLICT OF LON-HARPASDAL. 
The year of God 1426, Angus Dow Mackay, with his son 
Neil, enters Caithness with all hostility, and spoiled the same. 
The inhabitants of Caithness assembled with all diligence, and 


fought with Angus Dow Mackay at Harpasdal, where there was - 


great slaughter on either side. Whereupon King James I. came 
to Inverness, of intention to pursue Angus Dow Mackay for 
that and other such like enormities. Angus Dow, hearing that 
the King was at Inverness, came and submitted himself to the 
King’s mercy, and gave his son Neil in pledge of his good obedi- 
ence in time coming, which submission the King accepted, and 
sent Neil Mackay to remain in captivity in the Bass ; who, from 
thence, was afterwards called Neil Wasse Mackay. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, P.R.C.S.I. 





SIR CHARLES CAMERON, recently knighted by the Queen, in- 
herits a splendid name, and he has succeeded in adding lustre 
even to that borne by the famous Sir Ewen Dubh of Lochiel. 
The tradition in his family is that his father was the great-grand- 
son of John of Lochiel, and that the great-grandfather of Sir 
Charles was executed for the part he took in the Rising of 
1745. 

Captain Ewen Cameron, father of Sir Charles, was born in 
1787, and he died in Guernsey in 1844 His commission in the 
army was secured for him through the influence of Colonel John 
Cameron of Fassiefern, who fell so gloriously at Quatre Bras. 
Captain Ewen Cameron had the rank of Colonel in the Spanish 
Army, and he seems altogether to have been a worthy father of 
a noble son; for, during the Peninsular campaign, in which he 
served with the gallantry of his race, he was wounded eight times. 
He married Belinda, daughter of John Smith, County Cavan, 
Ireland, and of that union, on the 16th of July 1830, was born in 
Dublin the subject of this notice. 

Sir Charles A. Cameron received part of his early education 
in Dublin and part in Guernsey. Later on he acquired part of 
his professional education in Germany. Dr (now Sir) Charles 
Cameron, has for many years been considered one of the fore- 
most scientific men of the present age. He devoted himself 
chiefly to the scientific branches of Medicine, but also laboured 
for many years in the domain of general and of Agricultural 
Chemistry. He was, for several years, editor and part proprietor 
of the Agricultural Review and also of the Dublin Hospital 
Gazette. 

His more important contributions to science are “The As- 
similation of Urea by Plants ;” “ The Action of Chlorine upon 
the Brain ;” “The Chemistry of Delirium Compounds.” His 
chief works in the more general scientific field are “The 
Chemistry of Agriculture ;” “The Stock-Feeder’s Manual ;” 
“The Chemistry of Food ;” “Lectures on the Preservation of 
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Health ;” “A Handy Book of Health ;” A Manual of Hygiene 
| and Compendium of the Sanitary Laws ;” and “Reports on S 
. Public Health.” 
Dr Cameron also edited the last four editions of “ John- 
| ston’s (now called Johnston’s & Cameron’s) Agricultural Chem- Ni 
| istry and Geology,” published by Blackwood, Edinburgh. He ins 
| also translated a small volume of poems from the German, also th 
, published by Blackwood. en 
For many years he was Scientific Adviser to the Irish att 
Government in criminal cases, but this office he resigned about pr 
. three years ago. In 1867 he was a member of the Jury of the te! 
Paris Great International Exhibition. It 
' Sir Charles Cameron is now President of the Royal College aft 
of Surgeons of Ireland; Vice-President of the Institute of for 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland ; Professor of Chemistry lo 
4! (formerly Anatomy) in the Royal Hibernian Academy of the 
Fine Arts ; Lecturer on Chemistry and Geology in the Govern- Sc 
: ment Agricultural Institute at Glasvern ; Chief Medical Officer to 
. of Health for the City of Dublin; Examiner in Cambridge Tl 
University, and in the Royal University of Ireland ; Hon. Mem- a 
ber of the Societies of Hygiene of Belgium, Paris, and Bordeaux; se 
and of the Californian Medical Society ; and several other So- mi 
Vs cieties at home and abroad. He was President of no end of hi 
' Scientific Societies and Congresses, and, to crown all, Her int 
' Majesty this year conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, bo 
in recognition of his Scientific Contributions, and his efforts to tir 
improve the state of Public Health in Ireland. th 
| In 1862 he married Lucia, daughter of the late John Mac- sm 
j namara, solicitor, Dublin, and cousin of W. G. Wills, the famous ex 
dramatic author. She died in November 1883, leaving issue— fee 
1 (1.) Charles John, born in 1866, Lieutenant in the 3rd Battalion di: 
? Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. (2.) Edwin Douglas, born in 1867. po 
fe (3.) Ernest Stuart, born in 1872. (4.) Ewen Henry, born in 1882. lai 
(5.) Mervyn Wingfield. (6. Lucie. (7.) Helena Margaret. as 
q Our Lochaber freinds—indeed all good Highlanders—will on 
be glad to learn so much of a good, eminent, and we are glad to as 
| know, patriotic Lochaber man ; for he is very proud of his ac 
; Cameron ancestry. so} 
7 A. M. fai 
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NOT the least important portion of Dr Craik’s clear and interest- 
ing Report on Highland Schools, is that in which he refers to 
the provision of opportunities for higher instruction. It is 
eminently gratifying to find this question receiving so much 
attention at the hands of those in authority, for there are few 
problems, on the satisfactory solution of which, what we may 
term the mental welfare of the Highlands so largely depends, 
It is not merely the Highlanders who are interested in it—it 
affects the whole Scottish people. Its national bearing we there- 
fore propose briefly discussing before alluding to its more 
local aspects. 

One of the most strongly marked characteristics of the 
Scottish people is the keen desire they have always manifested 
to afford their children the best educational advantages possible. 
The sacrifices which have been made to gain this end constitute 
a large chapter in the stirring record of national heroism. To 
secure the benefits of a university training has long been the 
most dearly cherished project of the Scottish youth; to gratify 
him in his laudable desire the supreme object in life of those 
interested in his welfare. We all remember the time when every 
boy who gave evidence of more than average ability, was des- 
tined by all who knew him for the Church. It was but natural 
that men, whose knowledge of the world and its ways was but 
small, should regard the lot of the parish minister as, with the 
exception of the lairds, the one most to be envied in life. This 
feeling, though by no means dead yet, has, to a large extent, 
disappeared. It has been discovered that there are more lucrative 
positions than that of ministers, more secure ones than those of 
lairds. The vast possibilities of commercial life are being realised 
as they never were before. The amount of schooling needed to fit 
one to go into business, as the phrase is, is not nearly so great 
as that which a university career involves. Any boy who has 
acquired a fair knowledge of the three R’s, and is endowed with 
some amount of prudence and perseverance, will, if he be given a 
fair start, be able to make his way more or less successfully in 
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the commercial walk. Yet, though the new ideals of life are 
perhaps more practical, the old were infinitely more salutary. 
Scotland has been largely the gainer by the widespread passion 
for higher education. It is to it that we owe our reputation, now 
almost universally conceded, for superior talent and superior 
education. 

It must not be forgotten that accompanying and as a result 
of this general desire for higher knowledge there existed the 
means for gratifying it. To the Parish School system, so severely 
censured in some quarters, in spite of the imperfections that were 
associated with it, we, along with many who have had Scotland’s 
welfare most at heart, acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude. 
The men who taught in these schools, being generally University 
men, were amply qualified, as far as acquirements were concerned, 
for the position they held. For the invaluable services they have 
rendered they fully deserve to be held in grateful honoured 
memory by every true patriot. The charge so frequently 
brought against them of having neglected the more elementary 
branches and the duller scholars, for the sake of those who they 
hoped might yet reflect credit on them, is undoubtedly to some 
extent true. Their offences, however, in this direction were not 
so great as many who so glibly urge the charge seem to imagine. 
We submit, morcover, that the modern system tends to the 
opposite equally reprehensible extreme, of sacrificing the more 
proficient in the interests of the dunces. 

These remarks, which we have made of the nation, as a 
whole, apply generally to the Highlands. In the North, how- 
ever, the Parish School system was not so fully developed. The 
parishes were and are larger, the population more widely 
scattered. It was undoubtedly a great boon to have one good 
school in every parish ; but when that parish extended for say 
twenty miles, the advantages to be derived were considerably 
minimised. We have also to admit that the opportunities that 
did exist were not so widely taken advantage of as in the Low- 
lands. The social circumstances of the people account for this. 
There was not only the difficulty of language to overcome, but 
also that of the very general poverty of the people. Owing to 
their seclusion, the want of commmunication with the busy 
centres of the South, the Highlanders did not realise the advan- 
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tages of education as they would otherwise have done. There 
were, neverthless, many who, in spite of the serious obstacles in 
their way, through their own perseverance and the educational 
facilities available, succeeded in raising themselves to positions 
of honour and trust. The learned professions in the Highlands 
have always been almost entirely recruited from the ranks of the 
peasantry. It would be an interesting, though perhaps a rather 
personal subject of inquiry, to investigate how many ministers, 
doctors, and lawyers in the North at present are Crofters’ sons. 
We sincerely trust that none of those who are so are ashamed to 
own it. An account in any way full of the difficulties contended 
with, of the hardships undergone by Highland youth in unflinch- 
ing struggles to better themselves, would require a volume for 
itself. Fortunately, the necessity for such sacrifices is not to-day 
so great as it once was, but the obstacles to be overcome now are 
frequently of very considerable magnitude, and call for self- 
denying if not heroic effort on the part of those who would 
undertake the task. 

We shall now proceed to inquire as to our present position 
as regards Secondary Education—as to the opportunities of fitting 
himself for one of the learned professions of which the High- 
land youth can avail himself. 

The passing of the Education Act in 1872, marks a new 
departure in regard to Scottish Education. The system then 
sanctioned is essentially a popular and national one. The object 
aimed at by its framers was the education of the whole people up 
to a certain standard. This standard, to which all are expected 
to attain, is naturally not a very high one. A knowledge of the 
elements was secured, enough to enable a boy or girl to take an 
intelligent interest in their surroundings, and to act their part as 
capable citizens, but far from sufficient to qualify them for pro- 
fitably attending the university or entering one of the higher 
professions. We heartily assent to the principle underlying this 
arrangement. It is not desirable that scholars who are under 
compulsion to attend school should be required to profess any 
higher knowledge than that embraced by the six standard curri- 
culum at present in force. We regret, however, that the State 
has not made better and fuller provision for higher instruction 
than it has, It is almost as easy to show that this department 
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of the work should be taken in hand by Government as that 
Elementry instruction should. The advantages that would 
accrue to the nation did all boys of well-marked capacities, 
of unmistakable aptitude for learning, enjoy opportunities of 
prosecuting their studies, are so apparent that they need not be 
mentioned. The State has already done something in this 
direction. The Act recognises several Grammar schools in the 
larger towns, and the recent attempt to further the interests of 
Secondary Education by increased grants, under certain condi- 
tions, to Highland schools, where the teacher is qualified to 
impart instruction of this character, is another virtual acknow- 
ledgment by the State of its duties in this respect. 

Any one who has followed the history of Scottish Education 
in recent years, must be aware that the great defect complained 
of with regard to the new system is that there is almost no pro- 
vision made under it for instruction in the higher branches 
The cry has been raised by intelligent parents, and by those 
associated with our Universities, that the standard of attainment 
by the Scottish youth is becoming yearly lower. Fears are very 
generally entertained that either the character of the training 
afforded in our Universities will be considerably deteriorated, or 
the plentiful supply of students for these halls of learning from 
the cottages of Scotland, will no longer be kept up. Such a 
consummation must be seriously contemplated by all who have 
Scotland’s intellectual prosperity at heart. 

It is true that in most of our large towns there are fully 
equipped Secondary Schools. It is, however, frequently with 
great difficulty that working people, even though living in the 
immediate neighbourhood of these schools, are able to meet the 
expenses which the sending of their children to them would 
involve. This being the case with parents in towns, how much 
greater must be the obstacles in the way of those who reside in 
country districts? We have, however, to make an exception 
in favour of the Grammar Schools in Aberdeen, the fees at which 
are so moderate as to put their advantages within the reach of 
almost all. There can be no greater proof of the success in im- 
parting cheap and good Secondary Education attained in Aber- 
deen than the yearly increasing number of young men who go 
there to prepare for the University. 
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Such being the general condition of Scotland in this respect, 
it will be readily understood how deficient the Highlands are 
with regard to means of providing higher instruction. There are 
not more than four Secondary Schools north of Inverness. The 
standard aimed at in the primary schools is the same on the 
north side of the Grampians as it is all over Scotland. It is rare 
among the Highland peasantry to find a man so well endowed 
with the good things of this life as to be able to give his children 
the advantages of a training in one of the higher schools of the 
South. 

Such, then, has been the position of the Highlands hitherto 
as regards Secondary Education. The fact has often weighed 
heavily on the heart of a Highland peasant whose whole hopes 
were centred on the fitting of his son to enter a profession, and 
to make his way in the world. The University expenses of a 
young man, as all acquainted with University life must know, are 
heavy enough, in spite of the most rigid economy, to drain very 
considerably the purse of a poor Highland Crofter. To send 
his son for a year or two toa Grammar School would be quite 
beyond his resources. He is thus compelled to make his choice 
of two alternatives. He must either abandon his fondly cherished 
hopes of educating his son, or he must send him up to the Uni- 
versity with a miserable intellectual equipment, totally unfit to 
profit by his course of training there. If the former course be 
adopted, it is, of course, quite possible that the son may prove a 
much better crofter or fisherman than he would have a minister 
or doctor. In this case nobody has been the loser. On the 
other hand, there is a very strong probability that had the youth 
had suitable educational advantages, he might, in course of time, 
have risen to a very high position, and proved a valuable servant 
to his country. The nation has, however, sustained a loss which 
it is not very well able to afford—that of genuine talent. Should, 
however, the parent send up his raw youth to the university, the 
loss is the University’s. As we mentioned before, from all our 
University centres there are bitter complaints being made of the 
inferior material with which they are being supplied. The 
result of this will be that in a few years an entrance examination 
will inevitably be instituted. The standard required to pass this 
will either be so ridiculously low that all may enter, and the pre- 
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sent very unsatisfactory status guo will be maintained, or so high 
that only those who have had the benefit of a special training 
will be admitted. 

It would be a grievous oversight on our part to omit re- 
ference to the scheme of Grammar School bursaries for Gaelic- 
speaking young men, which for the last twelve years has been so 
indefatigably worked by the Rev. J. C. Macphail, of Edinburgh. 
The Highlands owe a very deep debt of gratitude to Mr Mac- 
phail for his unwearied efforts to help on deserving young men 
desiring to enter the University. ‘The scheme has all along been 
conducted on unsectarian principles. The bursaries have been of 
the amount of £18 for two years, and are awarded after com- 
petitive examination, yearly held at different centres throughout 
the Highlands. The holders are expected to attend a Grammar 
School—the particular school being left to their own choice—for 
two years. We may mention that by far the greater number of 
them elect to go to the Old Town Grammar School, Aberdeen. 
The scheme has been eminently successful, and well deserves 
the support of all desirous of promoting the interests of promis- 
ing Highland young men. We must also acknowledge the 
services of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, by 
whom a similar scheme of a like undenominational character 
was started some years ago. This Society extends its assistance 
not merely to boys but also to girls. The two benevolent 
agencies mentioned have hitherto taken the lead in bringing to 
light, and assisting to cultivate, the latent talent of the North. 
There are others, but they are generally either local or deno- 
minational. 

Such is the provision which has been hitherto made for 
Secondary instruction for the Highlander. The generosity which 
has inspired it is unquestionable, and worthy of the highest 
praise. We feel sure, however, that those who have most freely 
devoted their time and means in furthering this worthy cause, 
will be the readiest to admit that even their most strenuous 
efforts are quite inadequate to meet the full requirements of the 
case. The faults of our national system of education are ap- 
parent, but experience has taught us that the education of the 
nation, more especially that of its poor, can only be accom- 
plished on socialistic principles. Without State provision and 
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State regulation no such vast movement in times such as curs 
can be carried to a successful issue. This is true of education as 
a whole. It is more especially so of the higher instruction, the 
demand for which must always be to some extent limited; and, 
in the case of large districts, such as the Highlands, in which 
the great majority of the people are the reverse of opulent, we 
are virtually reduced to the alternative of having State-aided 
Secondary Education, or no Secondary Education at all. 

Upon these grounds then we congratulate our countrymen 
on the fact that our cry has been heard, and that our claim has been 
examined, with the result that on the lines of the recent Minute 
on Education, satisfactory encouragement has been offered to 
School Boards and to teachers who happen to have the required 
University qualification to undertake Secondary instruction. 

The scheme is essentially that proposed by Dr Craik in his 
Report, and urged by him with great clearness and force. It 
originated, he says, with the Endowed Institutions Commis- 
sioners, and is that—‘“ There should be at least one teacher in 
each parish who was a University graduate, and that a fixed 
special grant should be paid to the managers of the school in 
which he was engaged.” 

We are glad to recognise in this scheme an attempt to 
revive the advantages of the old parish school without its dis- 
advantages. The proposal so far as it goes we heartily approve 
of. Our only objection to it is that it does not go far enough. 
We wish Dr Craik, while he had the opportunity, bad been 
courageous enough to strike at the root of the evil, and boldly 
expose the abuses that have sprung up in connection with our 
present system. The reasons why we do not and cannot have 
Secondary instruction in our primary schools under the arrange- 
ments which exist all over the country, and which existed in the 
Highlands till within a few days ago, are—({1) That the teacher 
is not sufficiently paid for higher instruction ; (2) That even where 
he is so paid, he is seldom competent to impart such instruction 
satisfactorily. Our first statement is very generally admitted ; 
our second, Dr Craik’s proposal to limit the grant for higher in- 
struction to graduates attests. To remove these defects two 
remedies are absolutely necessary—drastic they may appear, but 
unavoidable in the desperate circumstances of the case. They 
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are, (1) the radical remodelling of our present system of payment 
by results. This proposal is one that is supported by many promi- 
nent educationalists, and by an influential section of the teaching 
profession. It meets many of the difficulties which have arisen 
in connection with the present system, notobly that of over-pres- 
sure. (2) Our second remedy, which is hardly less important, is 
the provision of a much better equipped class of teachers. It is 
a notorious fact that the educational market is at present over- 
stocked with inferior men. This is telling against the intellectual 
progress of the country, and against the interests of the schol- 
astic profession. We are far from making a general charge of 
incapacity against the whole class. What we do assert is that 
since the passing of the Education Act, in consequence of the 
* great impetus thereby given to Education, very many, quite 
unfitted for the position, have been allured to enter the pro- 
fession by prospects of gain. While acknowledging the good 
work that has been accomplished by our Training Colleges, we 
carmot but feel that the rearing of our teachers would be much 
more satisfactory if entrusted to the Universities, who might 
institute a scholastic degree, which would be a sufficient guar- 
antee both of knowledge and of teaching power. The Training 
Colleges might profitably devote themselves to the provision of 
means for practical instruction for the aspiring dominies, thereby 
proving of valuable assistance, and occupying a position for 
which they are much better fitted than for that which they have 
now to maintain. 

The proposals here made are quite in the line of the 
method of reform indicated by Dr Craik. With him we 
believe that Secondary Schools in the more important centres 
will but slightly remedy the situation, although, for the sake of 
the children residing in and around these centres, we desire that 
they should be got up, and we heartily concur with Dr Craik’s 
suggestions in this direction. We fear, however, that the setting 
up of one guasi Secondary School in each parish will prove 
equally ineffectual. Exactly the same difficulty arises. It is 
almost as difficult for a boy to meet the expenses of residing 
near a school which is twenty miles as at one forty or three 
hundred miles away. He must havea school within walking dis- 
tance at which he can be fitted by qualified instructors to enter 
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the University, and to take the position in life to which his 
abilities entitle him. This is what Scotland has been accustomed 
to, and this is what, if she be true to her own higher interests, she 
will set her heart on obtaining again. We want back such schools 
as we had of yore. That which was good in them we believe we 
can yet avail ourselves of, without reviving their defects. We 
want a man in every school, not merely one in each parish, 
fitted to give higher instruction. We are confident that without 
much difficulty this valuable result can be achieved, and that, if 
realised, the blessings that will accompany such an improved 
state of things will prove a source of new life to the Highlands, 
to Scotland, and to the world. 
JOHN MACARTHUR. 








NARROW ESCAPE OF LORD SALTOUN.—Alexander George 
Fraser, 16th Lord Saltoun, when a schoolboy at Eton, had a 
narrow escape with his life. At that time, the beginning of the 
present century, it was the common custom of the Eton boys to 
frequently engage in personal encounters with the bargemen or 
bargees as they were termed, in which the boys sometimes came 
off the victors. Lord Saltoun, being a high spirited lad, endowed 
with great strength and activity, took a great delight in this 
rough pastime, which on one occasion was likely to have had a 
tragic ending. During one of these encounters the Etonians had 
got their match, and were obliged to beat a retreat. The boy 
running immediately in front of Lord Saltoun received a severe 
blow from a stone which laid him prostrate, causing Lord Saltoun 
to trip up, and while lying helplessly on his back, a bargee stabbed 
at him with a pitchfork, pinning him to the ground. The crowd 
rushed on, and passed over his body. Soon, however, the Eton 
boys made a rally, and the bargees were driven back, when his 
companions hurried with some fear to where Saltoun still lay 
motionless. To their great relief, however, they found that 
though stunned by the fall, and bruised by the rush over his 
body, he was otherwise uninjured, the two prongs of the pitchfork 
having most fortunately passed, one on each side of his neck, 
without even grazing the skin, though the pitchfork was so firmly 
embedded in the ground that it required no little strength to pull 
it out. 
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CUMHA DO RUAIRIDH, FEAR FARBRAINN. 





[The following Gaelic song was read at a recent meeting of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness, by Mr Colin Chisholm, ex- 


President of the Gaelic Society of London. 


Mr Chisholm was 


away from the Highlands for more than forty years, and, 
during that period, never once heard a line of the song, which in 


his youth he learned from the recitation of his parents. 


In these 


circumstances Mr Chisholm fears that he has not been able to 
give a complete version, and he will be glad if any one can give 
more of it.] 





Sgith mi ag amharc an droma, 

Far bheil luchd nan cul donna fo bhron ; 
Ann am Farbrainn an Tuir so, 

Far am bu shilteach an suilean le deoir ; 
Lot an suilean dha ’n gearan, 

Bas Ruairidh, Mhic Alastair Oig ; 
Gum bu dhalta ’Righ Alb’ thu, 

’S oighre dligheach Fhir Farbrainn an coir. 


’S iomadh cridhe bha deurach, 
An am dhol fodha na greine Diluain, 
Aig a’ chachaileidh ’n dé so, 
*S an deach na h-eachaibh ’s na séis a thoirt uaibh ; 
Shil air suilean do phéidse, 
Sud an acaid a leum orra cruaidh ; 
Ach ’s ann ann a bha ghair bhochd 
Dha do thogail air ghairdean an t-sluaigh. 


Na ’m bu daoine le ’n ardan 

A bhiodh coireach ri d’ fhagail an cill, 
Mur a marbht’ ann am bliar thu, 

*Casgadh maslaidh a’s taire do ’n Righ, 
Chan ’eil duine no paisde 

A b’ urrainn biodag a shathadh no sgian, 
Nach biodh uil’ air do thoireachd, 

Eadar Cataobh ’s Caol-Rdnach nan ian. 


Dh’ eireadh sud ’s an Taobh-tuath leat, 
Mac-Coinnich, le shluagh air an ceann, 

Eadar Leodhas ’s na h-Earadh, 

Cinn-t-saile, Loch-Carunn, ’s Loch-Aills’ ; 
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Bu leat armuinn na Comraich, 

Agus pairt dh’ fhearaibh donn’ Innse-Gall, 
Mar sud a’s siol "Ille-Chaluim, 

’S iad a’ dioladh na fola gu teann. 


Dh’ eireadh sud mu do ghuaillibh, 
Na ’n cluinnt’ thu bhi ’n cruadal no ’n cas, 
Clann Eachainn nan roibean, 
’S cha bu ghealtach an toiseachadh blair ; 
, Bhiodh da shlios Locha-Braon leat, 
*S ged bhitheadh cha b’ ioghnadh leam e, 
| Mar sud ’s a’ Choigeach Chinn-Asainn, 
Dha do chomhnadh, fhir ghasda, ’s an spairn. 


Bu leat na Gordanaich rioghail— 

’S iad nach sdradh am fion mu do champ— 
*S gun seasadh iad dileas 

Gus an cailleadh iad direach an ceann ; 
Clan-an-Toisich nam pios leat ; 

Bha iad crosda ’n uair shineadh iad garg ; 
*S mur deach fad’ air mo chuimhne, 

Thigeadh brod Chlann-’ic Aoidh leat a nall. 


Gheibhteadh iasgach mu d’ bhaile, 
Agus fiadhach mu d’ ghleannaibh gu h-ard ; 
Gheibhteadh boc agus maoiseach 
Anns gach doire ’s air aodainn nan carn ; 
Bu leat Conainn gu iasgach, 
Agus Monar gu fiadhach, a sheoid, 
Oidhche Challainn, na ’m b’ aill leat, 
Gheibhteadh bradan bho’n Ain-eas gu d’ bhord. 


Gur trom tursach am bannal 
Tha anns an Tur bhallach a thamh, 
’S iad a’ spionadh an cuailein— 
Mo chreach, is goirt truagh leam an cas ! 
Tha mo choill air a maoladh, 
Gus an abuich na maothanaich og’, 
*S mas-a toileach le Dia e, 
Na ’m bu fad’ ach an lion iad do chdt. 


’S tim dhomh sgur dheth mo mhulad— 
Mo chreach leir mi cha bhuidhnig e bonn— 
’S ann is fheudar dhomh sgur dheth ; 
Na d’ dheigh theid gach duin’ air an fhonn. 
Mar na coilltichean connaidh, 
Tha na saighdean a’ pronnadh nan sonn ; 
Sgith mi dh’ amharc an droma 
Far bheil luchd nan cul donna gu trom. 
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TOWN TREASURER OF STIRLING — PRIMITIVE BOOK- 
KEEPING.—In the good old days, when a knowledge of the three 
R’s was not considered a necessary accomplishment for a gentle- 
man, there lived in Stirling a worthy man who held the import- 
ant post of Treasurer of the Burgh, but who could neither read 
nor write. Under these circumstances his method of keeping the 
burgh accounts certainly had the charm of simplicity and novelty. 
He used to hang a pair of boots, one on either side of the 
chimney-piece, in his official apartment. Into the boot on the 
right hand he placed all the money he received, while he placed 
in the left hand one all the receipts and vouchers for the monies 
he disbursed. He balanced his accounts by emptying the boots, 
and counting their respective contents. 


Boot-HILL OF SCONE—CuRIOUS CUSTOM.—At Scone is 
a small hillock called Boot-hill, or Omnis terra, every man’s land, 
which takes its name from the singular custom which used to be 
observed at the coronation of the early Scottish kings. Each 
nobleman and man of rank present brought some earth from his 
own country, which he placed in his boots and stood on during 
the ceremony, afterwards emptying the earth on one spot. In 
course of time the accumulation formed the hillock. Another 
derivation of the name is that Boot-hill is a corruption of Moot- 
hill—hill of meeting. The Gaelic name of it is Tom-a-mhoid— 
the hill where justice was administered. Perhaps some of our 
antiquarian readers may be able to give us the origin and mean- 
ing of this strange custom. 


LOGIERAIT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 
—As recently as 1811 the following curious marriage custom was 
kept up at Logierait, 18 miles from Kenmore. After arriving at 
the chureh, and just immediately before the celebration of the 
marriage ceremony, every knot about the dress of both bride and 
bridegroom, such as garters, shoe-strings, strings of petticoats, 
etc., was carefully loosened. After leaving the church the whole 
company walk round it, keeping the church walls always on the 
right hand. The bridegroom first, however, turned aside with a 
friend to tie the strings of his dress, while the bride retired with 
her friends to adjust the disorder of hers. 





